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sistency of public principle, to that 
he has no claim. He was steady 
only on tne score of his piejudices, 
which were aident and ntoleiant, 
and detei mined the course of his 
political lite. He was an enemy to 
religious freedom, and the fiieua of 
ihat exclusive and oppressive sjHtem, 
which has stood in 4iie way of the 
national redemption lrora divisions, 
dissensions, dishonour, and disgrace. 
He was one of those who thought 
that a conciliatory temper in tne ad- 
ministration of the government, was 
an indication of cowaidice, and he 
judged of the state, a, he would do 
of an individual. Hispanegyiistsmust 
be found among his own party; the 
challengers of hu fame among the 
jvise, and patriotic of his countrymen. 
The man of morals will not exult m 
tne pige which records him, but the 
meek and pensive chanty of the chris- 
tian will forgive him. '1 he scholar, 
and the patuot, the statesman, and 
the philosopher, will emulovsly dis- 
own him. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

IT is an act of literary justice that 
every author should have the 
credit of his own writings, and his 
fame" not to be injured by their being 
appropriated to another. 1 have fre- 
quency met with the asseilion that 
tne Parable on Toleration was wi it- 
ten by Dr. Fianklm, and if has' been 
so punted in a late edition of his 
woiks. But I find in a late Monthly 
Review that this beautiful apologue 
was written. by Dr Jeremy i'ajlor, 
who was bishop of Down and Connor, 
and died at Lisnegaivey, since de- 
nominated Lisburn, in 1667; and that 
it is in the latter part of his essay 
"On the IrfbeUy of Prophesying." The 
excellent moial contained in it, may- 
be a sufficient motive foi copying it 
into your pages. It may possibly be 
new to some readers, and jt is suf- 
ficiently excellent to bear frequent 
repetition. 

" When Abraham sat at his tent 
door, accoiding to his custom, wait- 
ing to entertain strangers, he espied 
an old man stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with age and travel, 
coming towards him, who was one 
hundred years of age; he received 



him kindly, washed his feet, provided 
supper, caused him to sit down, b'ut 
ooserving that the old man eat and 
prayed not, nor begged for a blessing 
on.his meat, he a-ked nun why he did 
not worship tiie God of Heayen ? 
The old man toid him that lie worship- 
ped the hie only ; and acknowledged 
no other God. At which answer, 
Abraham grew so zealously angry that 
he thi ust the old man out of his tent, 
and exposed him to all the evils of 
the night, and an unguarded condition. 
Wljen the old man was gone, God 
called to,Abraham and askedhim where 
the stianger was. He replied, "I 
thrust him away because he did not 
worship thee " God answered him, 
" 1 have suffered him tnese hundred 
yeais, although he dishonoured me ; 
and couldst not thou enduie him 
one nignt, when he gave thee no 
trouble'" Upon this, Abraham fetched 
him back again, and gave him hospi- 
taole entertainment, and wise instruc- 
tion. " Go thou," says the pious 
bishop, and go thou sajs the wilier 
of his life, to every chuslun of every 
denomination, "and do likewise, and 
thy charity will be rewarded by the 
God of Abiaham." 

This good bithop lived in tempestu- 
ous times of persecution. He had 
suffered himself, and feelingly knew 
the evils of oppression. 

Peimit me to oosei ve, that in a late 
magazine, in a paper, beinga tianslatioi) 
from the Fieuch, taken from Isichol- 
son's Philosophical Journal on the quick 
perception of animals of the state of 
the weather, I observed the -word 
* presentation, used in an uncommon, 
sense, partaking niucn of the Gallic 
idiom, and which could only be in- 
telligible by placing a strong accent 
on the second sjl.able. On looking 
at Johnson's dictionary, 1 find he 
says this word in this sense is nns- 
pnnted for pretension. 

Care ougut to be taken to avoid 
the u^e of oxp;ess,.)ns in translations 
not admitted ity good authonty into 
the English language. Swift long ago 
complained "tlieie was a danger of 
the license of iranslatois inducing us 
fo babble a dialect ofFiench." 1 lie 



# This remark is not quite correct, the word m 
T's. manuscript was that stated heu . hut the editor 
changed it to presensatim (the word in the letter 
press) for the very reasons mentioned, 
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danger is not lessened in the present 
age. A Critic 

To the Piopitetors of tine Belfast Magazine. 

GENTLEMfcN, 
M1.N U IE Critic in your last num- 
L ber, when speaking ot the cos- 
tume of the Irish Chiettain in deliver- 
ing the Prologue, wishes to be in- 
formed how he disposed of his half 
boots aud saffron, sleeves, as his legs 
and arras were bare. All that need 
be said in reply, is, that the shoit 
boots edged with fur, came scarcely 
above his ancles, and hii legs were 
baiej and that the saffron sleeves 
were tucked above his elbows, so that 
his arms (or al least his /ore-arms, it 
the cutic be an anatomist) were also 
bare. In short the Irish Chieftain was 
represented, like most of his country- 
men at that tune, and ever since that 
time, as beibg (proh pudor ') without 
sbnt or stockings. Will this expla- 
nation serve to satisfy this critic ani- 
malcule, who is only known by the 
initials of his name S. Nl? 

Theieisa sort of spume 01 froth, 
Which hangs on plant* of summer growth j 
The fiotli without, so light and thin, 
Hidesapuor nameless Hy within;, 
You've hit this critic to a tittle ; 
'Tis nothing else than Cuckoo Spittle. 

I am vour's, &c. X. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

CALCULATIONS OF WEIGHTS AND MEA- 
SURES. 

THE difference in weights and 
measures, and the different de- 
nominations of them are frequently 
perplexing m the calculations of com- 
meice. I hey also render it more 
difficult to compute the relative prices 
of grain in different countries. One 
use of a magazine, is to lay up, as 
zft a store-hopse lor future refeience, 
such memorandums as are liable other- 
wise to escape the memory. Accept 
then the following calculations to show 
the lelative proportions belvyeen the 
measures of England, and the weights 
of Ireland, by which grain is sold, 
in the foimer country by measuiej 
and in the latter by weight. 

A _quai ter is 8 bushels' of Win- 
chester measure. An English quaiter 
of good wheat may be taken, at an 
aveiage at 32| stones of 14 ibs. ; of 



barley at 28 stones, and of oats gt 
21'$. The Irish barrel of wheat is 
20 stones, or 2-§ qwt. ; ot barley 16 
stones,, or 2 cwt. and of oats 14 
stones, or 1$ cwt. Thus a calcula- 
tion may be easily made, by reducing 
the weights of the one country to the 
measuies of the other. A Reader, 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

LETTER ON MR, LANCASTER'S IMPROVED 
METHOD OJ TEACHING 

We cheerfully embrace the iiwwt of the Committee and 
Teachers of the Belfast Sunday School, in gyving 
further publicity to the following valuable Letter on 
the much improved plan of Education 10 successfully 
practised by J Lancaster. The Letter is m reply to 
one ivnttenby 'a Member of the above Institution ta 
kls friend in London, requesting a general outline of 
the system, discipline, books, slates, &c &c. used— 
and the yearly salary requisite to bring one of Mr. 
Lancaster *s finished Pupils to conduct a School in this 
country on his plan. 

" 42, Bedford Rota, London July 28, 1810. 
" DEAR SIR, 

„ TJY appointment I was yesterday 
IJ favoured with half an hour of 
Mr. Lancaster's time, which is equally 
valuable and constantly occupied, 
especially during the short peuod 
which he spends in London. In an- 
swer to the question respecting le- 
muneration to one of his pupils to 
establish a school, he observed that 
eighty or one hundred pounds a year 
is common, but that he could say 
nothing till you informed him, by 
letter (the, only mode in which he 
wishes- to communicate any mfoima- 
tion on this subject) what is the ex- 
tent of the proposed school, what 
scale it would be established on, 
the nature and extent of the building, 
number of pupils, &c, in a word, 
a summary statement of what you 
want, and what you think of at- 
tempting to establish. His opinion 
geneially is that you ought to 
proceed on a grand scale, and not at- 
tempt the adoption of his plan in a 
conti acted manner, which could not 
be advantageous to any party ; that 
you ought to endeavour to obtain 
the unqualified approbation of all the 
leading chaiacters in the place, in- 
suie the attendance of the great mass 
of the population, and proceed on 
such a liberal principle that you must 
eventually succeed. 

" You request a minute description, 
of the mode of teaching, books, 
benches, slates, &c. used. 'Ihese 
tfcrngs require in general a month ot 



